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TINTERN ABBEY. 


How we should enjoy another tour in 
Wales and Monmouthshire ! “‘ Then why 
not start ?’? The public and our own 


interest in the periodical sixteen pages‘ 


of the Mirrcr is our best reply. But 
they who can and ought to visit such 
delightful scenes at this season, are 
often perplexed where to go. They 
re over Patterson’s Road Book, and 
wilder themselves amidst Cary’s rank 
and file pages; and read the Guide to all 
the Watering Places without fixing upon 
either of them. Let such vacillating 
folks but purchase Mr. Leigh’s ‘Guide 
to Wales and Monmouthshire, and they 
Vou, xviii. F 


will, unless they are the most querulous, 
decide on the first reading, instead of 
debating through nights and days, and 
clause by clause, the attraction and re- 
pulsion of all the summer tours of 
Great Britain. In this Guide they will 
have all they want or how to procure it : 
mode of travelling, inns, expense of 
living, and a host of curious particulars 
of the Welsh people. At all the chief 
inns throughout Wales the Tourist will 
find English spoken ; but if he wanders 
among the mountains, he may require 
an interpreter, and such Mr. Leigh has 
provided in a little book for the waist- 
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coat pocket, containing familiar phrases 
in Welsh and English, with the mode 
of pronunciation. 

ur friend Vyvyan has noted diligently 
in South Wales, as our Topographer 
will show. We need only point out the 
situation of Tintern, which is 5 miles 
from Chepstow, and 10} from Mon- 
mouth. It is thus introduced ‘into one 
of Mr. Leigh’s Plans for a Tour: ‘* Mon- 
mouth—Thence proceed by the New 
Road along the Banks of the Wye to 
Chepstow, passing Redbrook, Llandogo 
Tintern, Tintern ABsey, and Moss 
Cottage. Ascend Windeliff, &c.’’ And 
now, having conducted the reader thither, 
let Mr. Leigh’s Guide describe the 
ABBEY. 


This interesting ruin is generally con- 
sidered the most picturesque object on 
the banks of the Wye. It occypies a 
gentle eminence in the middle of a ciren- 
lar valley, beautifully screened on all 
sides by woody hills, through which the 
river winds its course. A more pleas- 
ing retreat could not easily be found. 
The woods and gludes intermixed ; the 
winding of the river ; the variety of the 
ground; the splendid ruin, contrasted 
with the oes of nature ; and the ele- 
gant line formed by tne summits of the 
hills, which include the whole, make 
altogether a very enchanting piece of 
scenery. 

The principal portion of the ruins is 
the Church, which has béen an elegant 
pile of Gothic architecture. As a dis- 
tant object it is not very striking, but on 
a nearer approach, when the eye can 
fix upon some of its nobler parts only, 
it appears a very beautiful ruin. It is 
seen to much greater advantage from 
the road than from the river. 

Entering the western door, the scene 
bursts upon the spectator so majestic 
and sublime that words cannot do it jus- 
tice. The walls are almost entire ; the 
roof only is fallen in; but most of the 
columns which divided the aisles are 
still standing: of those which have given 
way, the bases remain, every one exactly 
in its place; and in the middle of the 
nave, four lofty arches, which once sup- 
ported the steeple, rise high above the 
rest, each reduced now to a narrow rim 
of stone, but completely preserving its 
form. ‘The shapes even of the windows 
are little altered ; but some of them are 
quite obscured ; others partially shaded 
by tufts of ivy; and those which are 
most clear, are edged with its slender 
tendrils and lighter foliage, wreathing 
about the sides end divisions. 

The pavement is obliterated; the 
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elevation of the choir is no longer visi- 
ble; and the whole area is reduced to 
one level, cleared of rubbish, and cover- 
ed with neat turf closely shorn, Monk- 
ish tombstones, and the monuments of 
benefactors long since forgotten, appear 
above the greensward ; the bases of the 
pillars which have fallen rise out of it; 
and maimed effigies and sculptures, worn 
by time and weather, are scattered 
about, or lie in heaps piled up together. 
Other shattered pieces, though disjointed 
and mouldering, still occupy their origi- 
nal places: and a staircase, much im- 
paired, which led to a tower, no longer 
standing, is suspended at a great height 
uncovered and inaccessible. 

The best situation to view the interior 
is from the right-hand corner, soon after 
you enter the west door. The view 
from this spot, when the sun is shining, 
or when the harvest moon sheds her 
beams on the mouldering pile, is truly 
sublime. 

« How many bearts have here grown cold, 
That sleep these mouldering stones among ; 


How many beads have here been told ; 
How mauy matins here been sung ; 


On this rude stone, by time long broke, 
I think I seesome pilgrim kneel, 

I think I see the censer smoke, 
I think I hear the solemn peal. 


But here no more soft music floats, 
No holy anthems chanted now ; 
All hush’d, except the ring-dove’s notes, 
Low murm from you beachen bough.” 

The Church is in the shape of a cross, 
meusuring from east to west 228 feet, 
and from north to south, at the transept, 
150 feet. The nave and choir are 37 
feet in breadth; the height of the cen- 
tral arches is 70 feet; of the smaller 
arches, 30 feet ; of the east window, 64 
feet ; of the west window, 42 feet. ‘I'he 
total urea originally enclosed. by the 
walls of the Abbey is said to have been 
thirty-four acres. 

On the north side of the church are 
remains of the Refectory and of an Ora- 
tory, supposed to have been used for 
saying grace at the time of meals. There 
are also vestiges of the Dormitory, or, 
as some suppose, the Penitentiary, and 
of several other apartments. 

This Abbey was founded for Cister- 
cian Monks, in 1131, by Walter Fitz 
Richard de Clare, and dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. He, however, died the 
fullowing year, and was succeeded by 
Gilbert, surnamed Strongbowe, first 
Earl of Pembroke, who died in 1148, 
and was buried at Tintern, His brother 
then took the estates, but the male line 
of this family failing, Matilda, the heir- 
ess, married Hugh Bigot, Earl of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, by whose grandson, 
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Roger Bigot, according to William of 
Worcester, the Abbey Church of Tin- 
tern was built, and consecrated for divine 
service in 1287. At the Dissolution, 
the Abbey was granted to Henry Earl 
of Worcester, and is now the property 
of the Duke of Beaufort. During the 
Civil Wars the lead was stripped from 
the roof. 

The name of Tintern is supposed to 
be derived from the Welsh words Din, 
a fortress, and Teyrn, a sovereign; and 
it is probable that the Abbey was founded 
upon the site of the hermitage in which 

eodorick King of Glamorgan resided, 
after he had resigned the throne to his 
son Maurice. In Tintern Abbey Edward 
IT. took refuge from the pursuit of his 
queen Isabella. 

Near the Abbey are a few cottages, 
termed by the inhabitants Abbey Tin- 
tern, to distinguish them from Tintern, 
which is about a mile distant. Amidst 
these cotiages is the Beaufort Arms Inn, 
where tourists will find comfortable 
accommodation. 

The banks of the Wye below Tintern 
Abbey are steep, winding, and woody, 
and in some parts diversified by promi- 
nent rocks, and ground finely broken and 
adorned. A short distance beyond the 
Abbey the Bannagor Crags form a per- 
— rampart on the left, wholly 

re, except where a few shrubs spring 
from the crevices or fringe their summits. 
On the opposite side, the river is skirted 
by narrow slips of rich pasture, rising 
into wooded acclivities, above which 
towers the Windeliff a perpendicular 
mass of rock overhung with thickets. 


By the way, this is but a fair specimen 
of the neatness with which all the de- 
scriptions in the above volume are writ- 
ten, and we need not further recommend 
the work than by the preceding extract. 


CORONATION SCRAPS. 


THE LORD MAYOR'S ATTENDANCE AND 
ATTIRE AT THE KING’S CORONATION, 
(For the Mirror.) 

Stowe in “The Survey of London,”’ 
1633 says, “ All the Aldermen doe meet 
the Lord Maior and the Sheriffes at the 
three Cranes in the Vinetree, according 
to the houre of their summons appointed. 
The Lord Maior (for that time of ser- 
vice and attendance) weareth a Crimosin 
Velvet Gowne, a Coller of Esses and 
Scepter, and no Cloake. The Aldermen 
weare their Scarlet Gownes, and their 
Cloaks carried with them, either furred 
or lined according as the season of the 
yeare requireth. There taking Barge, 
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they land at /Vestminster, and there 
they give attendance in the Exchequer 
Chamber (being served with Cukes and 
Wine) untill they be called by the He- 
raulds, and then they put on their 
Cloakes.”’—See Temporall Government, 
page 695. P. T. W. 


CURIOUS PARTICULARS RELATING TO 
THE CORONATIONS OF RICHARD C@UR 
DE LION. 


(For the Mirror.) 


“Own the Coronation of Richard Coeur 
de Lion, in September, 1189, a sad 
massacre of the Sows, who were settled 
in London, was made (says Brayley) by 
the brutal and ignorant populace. 

the preceding day, Richard had given 
orders that neither Jews nor women 
should be present at the solemnity, “ for 
feare,”’ says Stowe, ‘ of enchantments, 
which were wont to be practised ;”? yet, 
either through the strong impulse of 
curiosity, or from a desire to conciliate 
the favour of the new sovereign by rich 
gifts, a number of Jews assembled at 
Westminster and endeavoured to gain 
admittance into the Abbey Church. 
Being foiled in their attempts by the 
royal attendants, a rumour spread 
through the surrounding multitude that 
the King had commanded them to be 
put to death, and, under this impression, 
“the unruely people falling uppon the 
Jews with staves, battes, stones, 
beate them to their houses, and, after 
assayling them therein, sette them on 
fire, and burnt them in their houses or 
slewe them at their coming out.”” On 
the following day, however, the ring- 
leaders in this dreadful tumult were 
apprehended and immediately exeeuted 
by Richard’s order. At the Coronation 
feast, as appears from Hovedon and 
Diceto, who were eye-witnesses of the 
ceremony, “ the citizens of London offi- 
ciated as the King’s Butlers, and those 
of Winchester served up the meat.’’ The 
principal Magistrate of London, who 
was y oa styled the Bailiff, acted as 
chief Butler. 

*‘Qn the return of Richard to Eng- 
land in 1194, after his captivity in Ger. 
many, he judged it expedient to be again 
crowned ; and at this second coronation 
the office of Chief Butler was finally 
awarded to the citizens of London, 
though in opposition to the claims of 
those of Winchester, yet not till they 
had paid 2002, in support of their right.” 
See Brayley’s Lo and Middlesex. 

Pp. T. W. 

*,* In the last Coronation article, page 54, for 

“ loin ” read “‘ wine.” 

















THE POET’S VOICE. 
( For the Mirror.) 
“ Song charms the sense, but eloquence the 
soul.”\— MILTON. 

[{ An eloquent paper from the pen of the 
late Mr. Hazlitt, entitled “ My First 
Acquaintance with Poets,’’ describes a 
journey he took on foot, through a ro- 
mantic district in the west of England, 
in company with Co.Eripae, and his 
rustic admirer, John Chester. The 
erudite and elegant author of the article 
represents the poet in his metaphysical 
dizquisitions, and outburstings of rhe- 
toric, as “ sounding on his way.’ 
“ Had I the quaint muse of Sir Philip 
Sidney,’’ said he, ‘I would write a 
Sonnet to the road between —— and 
——: I would swear that the very mile- 
stones had ears; and that the pine-trees 
stooped down and listened to the voice 
of the poet as he passed.’’ The writer 
of the following lines has endeavoured 
to embody the scene and sentiment in 
words which he hopes may be thought 
worthy of perusal.} 
A woody valley spread its sylvan charms 
Unto the doting sun’s receding gaze, 
Which shed its golden blushes on the scene, 
And stole the verd’rous hue of leaf and lawn. 
Harmonious in their braky solitudes, 
The ceaseless songsters of the charter’d air 
Pour’d out their vesper-praise ; and in their song 
The sighing music of the woodland brook 
Serenely join'd, and blended with the laugh— 
The playsome glee—of some rude cottage child. 
Across the ridge of mountain forestry 
A chalky path was cut, which downward came 
Into the bosom of the tranquil dell, 
Which though the eve in sober sunset bush'd, 
The day-break wak'd with merry minstrelsy 
Of lark symphonious, and the hunter’s horn, 
And bending down each dewy-headed flower, 
The thrifty bee forestall’d the milkmaid’s smell, 
Bat not the freshness of the flaring morn, 
With all its lively sounds, the joy could give, 
That evening brought. 
* . * * Upon that path, 
Winding and bov'ring on their devious way, 
Three strangers walk’d: the first—who seem'd 

the god, 
The potent oracle whose mandates awed 
The admiring two—appear'd a rev’rend man ; 
Not bow’'d by years, for he was in his prime; 
But o'er his sadden’d face a wanness spread, 
That show'd how deeply thought had drunk his 

blood ; 
His locks were whitening o'er unfurrow'd brows: 
The fadeless lustre of his fiery eye, 
The varied themes that stirr'd his restless 

tongue, 
With never-ending eloquence of words 
Steeped in the richness of poetic thought,— 
These lustrous signs were indication meet, 
That in the springtide of his chequer'd life 
His ardent love had won the willing muse. 
His converse turn’d upon all brilliant things, 
Near and remote ,—in soul or senae’s eye ; 
From Edeu's spicy fruits and balmy flowers, 
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The sunny pomp of oriental soil, 

Unto the ohjects of that homely vale, 

Where hid the cowslip its retiring head ; 

And intermix'd with these descants he show'd, 

With casuist skill and metapbysic eye, 

The pride and passion of the human soul. 

The vapoury ships that sail’d the sea-like sky ; 

The azure smoke from out the chimney low, 

That form’d its clouds above the orchard’s 
boughs 

(Type of domestic peace and dear content !) 

The fading outline of the far-off hills, 

With gaunt-like firs upon their cloud-topp'd 
ridge— 

Suggested matter for his high discourse, 

Which soar’d beyond all rhetoric— nor Paul 

Upon the steps at Athens, nor the sounds 

From Memnon’s statue, nor Demosthenes, 

Haranguing on the beach the briny sea, 

Surpass’d the music of that poet’s words! 

Beside him loiter’d, with enthusiast look, 

A youth whose fancy deified the bard. 

His visionary soul was ou the wing, 

And, gazing ‘round him, e’en the very trees 

Bow’d down their branches, list'niug to the 
voice, 

Each leaf, impervious to the passing gust. 

The streamlet hush‘d its murmurings to hear, 

Aud in the woods the nightingale was mute. 

The bosom of that youth with rapture beat : 

He saw the rev’rence Nature had assum'd— 

He saw the mystic sigus which duly pass 

Between her and her chosen, and he said, 

«« Poets are Nature's priests; their hallow'd eyes 

Behold her mercy-seat within the veil |” 

The third, 

An humble follower in bis master's rear, 

(Master in genius only—not in wealth,) 

A peasant he—bis rapture bad no words; 

He oft had look'd upon Creation’s face 

With wond'ring awe, but knew not, till (hat 
hour, 

There was acharm (o soften all he saw— 

The poet's eloquence ! **H. 


‘NOTES OF A SETTLER AT 

SWAN RIVER. 

November, 1830. 

On my first landing it was my determin- 
ation ever to consider the natives as 
brothers of this world, never to use 
them harshly, but always to endeavour 
to treat them as friends: I accordingly 
embraced the first opportunity of throw- 
ing myself in the way of meeting a party 
of the dlackees, which soon happened. 
I went among a dozen of them; they all 
had spears, and had come down from 
the woods to catch fish; they were very 
shy at first, arising as I afterwards found, 
from their great terror of my rifle and 
a brace of pistols I had in a leather 
girdle: I fired one pistol in the air; 
the little boys shrieked out most man- 
fully, and the old men put their hands 
on their ears, and shook their heads. 
I then laid my other pistol on the ground 
and offered to shake hands; one old 
man gave me all his spears but one; I 
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importaned him for that, but he refused, 
pointed up to the sun and made signs, 
which I did not understand, but con- 
strued it was sacred; he then shook 
hands with me, and all the younger 
ones laid their spears down, and held u 
their hands as a token of friendship. 
then said, ** Well, old fellow, what is 
your name ?”? and to my great astonish- 
ment he repeated the sentence to me 
rrot like, but as accurately as possible. 
then said to another “ How do you 
do?’? He in like manner mimicked me. 
I could not then refrain from laughing, 
when he laughed; I then feigned 
a hearty fit of laughing, and they joined 
in the chorus, and 80 Teartily the little 
black dogs did their part, that I was 
obliged to hold my sides with actual 
laughter ; after this I took some ship 
biscuit from my pocket, which they 
heartily devoured, and one of them offer- 
ed me a kind of nut, which they ate, 
as red as a capsicum; I would not at 
first eat; he then ate half the nut and 
offered me again; I took a small piece, 
chewed it, found it of an astringent 
taste, and threw it away, when they 
seemed to smile at my simplicity. What 
is most singular they repeat any sentence 
of English in a most astonishing man- 
ner, and with the utmost accuracy. 
Frenchmen, Italians, Germans, in fact 
all foreigners, find great difficulty in 
ot tae our language, but these 
ndians articulate some sentences beau- 
tifully. It is my opinion these people 
might soon be civilized if a little pains 
were taken. I am on very good terms 
with them, have no fear of them, and 
think no more of seeing a tribe of thirty 
or forty than you do of a flight of rooks. 
They begin to pick up a few phrases, and 
to understand the meaning of them. They 
now always salute us with “ How do 
you do, good man, very good man,’’ or 
“ good womanee.’? Boys they call 
pickaninee, girls, pickaninee womanee, 
and in going away, they salute us with 
© good bye.”? They are, however, no- 
torious thieves, but have no idea of the 


crime of theft. M. 


RAZORS—THE TEETH. 
(To the Editor.) 
Ture following, I think, will oblige 
your male readers, and also please your 
fair friends. I have, in the course of 
a life of now some sixty years standing, 
bestowed much time, and expended a 
little fortune on the ease and comfort of 
my outward man, by purchasing razors, 
of all calibres and descriptions, strops, 
pastes, and compositions, from Pack- 
wood’s Crocus and Tallow, which en- 


ables you to shave yourself on a hard 
trotting horse, and Dr. Hyman’s Patent 
Brick-bat, ycleped the Tonsor of former 
days, to Rigge’s Powdered Slate, and 
Hearne’s Emery Hones— but alas! 

“Ip vain to chase my beard and bring the 


graces, 
I cut, and dug, winced, and stamped, and 
re 


swore, 

Brought Dicod, and danced, blasphemed, and 
made wry faces, 

—wWith razors just like oyster knives.” 

Thave, after a variety of trials and 
failures, at length discovered the sine 
qué non of my wishes, and beg to give 
the result, as a treat, to those who, like 
myself, are compelled to a diurnal sacri- 
fice of the exuberances on their chins— 
to the graces. As the experiment is a 
cheap one it is worth the trial. 

I have added a little mem. for the 
ladies, requesting them to rely on an 
early and persevering worshipper at 
their shrine. 

The. desiderata of a comfortable 
shave, I take to be a razor with a keen, 
smooth edge, to produce which, form 
astrop of any thin elastic wood, per- 
fectly flat on each side, to which glue a 
piece of thick buff leather, (a soldier’s 
sword belt will be just the thing) ; satu- 
rate it well with the following compo- 
sition, #. e. equal parts of the carburet 
of iron, Anglice black Jead ; and strong 
mercurial ointment — the black lead 
should be a /mp of Spanish, the powder 
of the shops being impure and gritty— 
the ointment must be prepared precisely 
as the ung. Hydrarg. fort. of the 
Pharmacopazia of the College, of quick- 
silver, suet, and lard only. 

Strop the razor well alter using it, noé 
before, and there is no necessity to wipe 
it clean, till it is again wanted—the com- 
position being an effectual preventive 
from rust in any climate ; this made, with 
an occasional use of the hone, when the 
edge becomes dull, I have ever found to 
produce all the good effects I have des- 
cribed. When using the strop or hone, 
keep the razor perfectly flat. 

Ladies, pray immerse a piece of cam- 
phor, the size of a nutmeg, in a quart 
of spring water. You need only give 
this an occasional shake, and in the 
course of two or three days the water 
will be sufficiently impregnated; dip a 
tooth brush in the same, and with the 
addition of e little prepared chalk (ob- 
tainable of any‘draggist,) you will then 
possess one of the best dentrifices you 
can possibly use. A wine glass of the 
camphorated water is also a most excel- 
lent remedy for hysterical affections. 
Keep the bottle filled with water till the 
camphor is completely consumed.—P. T. 








THE 


AN HOUR OF ENCHANTMENT. 
(For the Mirror.) 

A sunmer Evening, with its golden smiles, 
Descended on the earth, and as the wind 
Breathed gently o’er the flow'rs that fringed the 

brook, 
It seem'd attuned to melody by heaven. 
The sun illum’d the clouds with fire, and touch'd 
The gorgeous woods suspended on the steep ; 
And bill and valley canght the beauteous glow 
Which kiss’d the flow’rs to slumber ;—even the 

plains, 
Whose verdant robes assumed a tint of zreen, 
Were yellow’d by the glare of sunny light; 
And numerous insects gleaming in the air, 
United their soft murmurs with the tone 
Of bells, whose dreamy music seem’d to flow 
From some ethereal world ! A 

At such an hour, 

With all its charms alluring me (o thought, 
My spirit soar'd on Fancy’s magic wings ; 
And dreams, that to the gifted heirs of song 
Are fraught with beauty, round its temple threw 
A spell prophetic of my future fame! G.R.C. 


Che Copographer. 


TRAVELLING NOTES IN SOUTH WALES. 
(Continued from page 59.) 
Approach to Swansea by Sea. 


“ Tue wind was highon Severn’s wave,’’ 
and as evening approached, there were 
inevitable symptoms of a rising gale ; 
but the Palmerston was a first-rate 
sea boat, and her decks, despite of 
wind and weather, were perfectly dry. 
As we were rounding the Nass Sands, 
and bearing up for Swansea Bay, the 
effect of the Atlantic breasting the 
waters of the Channe] was sublime.— 
The shrieking of the sea-birds winging 
their flight to their savage and rocky 
habitations, or the roaring of the wind 
amidst the canvass of a vessel, while 
staying, as we passed rapidly under her 
Jee like some supernatural thing, with a 
light at our mast head,—alternately kept 
the attention alive. In the distance, 
glimmering through the scud, the Mum- 
bles Light could now be discovered. We 
know few objects which come more 
completely home to the mind than a 
lighthouse rising above the waters, when 
seen from the distant deep. The beacon 
light of Hope to the anxious and storm- 
tossed mariner—the sailor’s friend—a 
lighthouse is to us, when viewed under 
any circumstances, an okject of no ordi- 
nary interest ; but when it lifts its head 
over the ocean, like some warning spirit 
amidst the darkness of night, what a 
rush of ideas and associations does it 
not convey to the mind! Our thoughts 
and feelings then invest it with a deep 
and vivid interest; 
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“ Yes, Desolation, on her viewless wing, 

Even now, perhaps, is speeding with the blast 

In deathful haste ;—with angry visiting 

The surges sweep around us, and the mast, 

Bereft of sai}, bends like a fragile reed 

Submissive to the storm ;—but ll bm light 

I bad begun to dream this weary night 

For us, would have no morn. Un greatest need, 

van life's sea man’s erring bark is 
riven, 

Thus doth the beacon Hope, with friendly gleam, 

Speak peace unto his soul.”—Alaric A. Watts. 


We now ran under the shelter of the 
Mumbles Head, to wait till there was 


water over the bar. It was getting 
dark, and the eye could guess at the ad- 


jacent coast from the glimmering lights 


in the habitations on the heights along 
shore. Several vessels have been lost 
in Swansea Bay, and elsewhere along 
the coast, by mistaking any conspicuous 
light for a lighthouse ; and persons living 
on the coast should be careful when the 
weather is fresh, even if a lighthouse is 
at a considerable distance from them, in 
not unnecessarily displaying lights from 
their windows. Over the central ex- 
tremity of the Bay, the glare of the 
copper-works and town of Swansea, 
now and then indistinetly streamed 
before us, as we stood across for the 
harbour; and the masses of breakers 
bursting over the whitened summits of 
the pier-heads, and the light at its en- 
trance, told us our voyage was near its 
conclusion. Vyvyan. 


LOSS OF THE FROLIC STEAMER. 


Since we wrote the preceding, the Nass 
Sands have acquired a melancholy cele- 
brity. As we formerly described, the 
Nass is an extensive bank on the Gla 
morgunshire coast, lying west of the 
Nass Point, at the extreme verge of 
Swansea Bay. A large portion may be 
seen dry at low water. The exposed 
situation—for the Atlantic often rolls 
over the shoals in the channel with a 
frightful swell at early flood—the ex- 
treme wildness and bold perpendicularity 
of the adjacent eoust— render these 
sands extremely formidable to the ma- 
riner in dark or stormy weather. The 
Swansea steamers in moderate weather 
traverse the channel inside, where the 
water is as calm as the Thames. The 
occurrence to which we allude—fraught 
as our shores are with recollection of 
nautical disaster—is one which must 
powsrtally impress even the most unre- 

ecting mind. The Frolic steamer, on 
the night of the 16th of March last, 
with between seventy and eighty persons 
on board, on her voyage from Haver- 
fordwest to Bristol, struck on the Nass 
Sands, and must instantly have gone to 
pieces. Every soul perished at dead of 
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night, amidst the most awful scene in 

nature, storm, and wind, and madden- 

ing seamwhere no earthly power could 

save them for an instant; without any 

pene expectation, seventy souls were 
urried to eternity. 

The night was dark, but the sole 
cause of the disaster, beyond a doubt, 
is attributed to the conduct of the com- 
mander (Lieut. Jenkins, R.N.) who was 
ignorant of the coast, yet had impru- 
dently quarrelled with his pilot, and set 
him ashore on leaving Haverfordwest. 
He is believed to have been standing off 
and on, waiting for daylight, and not 
calculating on the state of the wind 
and flood, to have run with his bows 
right on the sands. The solitary and 
desolate appearance of her boilers, next 
morning, on the sand bank, was all that 
told the fate of the Frolic: 


Morning came at last : 
The eye looked out upon the watery world— 
With fearful glance looked east and west, but all 
Was wildandsolitary . . . . 2. 2 2 « « 
Naught was heard 
But the mad mirth of mountaia billows, mixed 
With revelry of winds, that through the night 
Like — on the stretch, had chased that 


ship 
Flying with lightning speed in vain. Alas! 
The dash had lit the seaman to his grave— 
The sea-dog feasted on the dead ! 

N. T. Cagrineton. 


Lieut. Jenkins was found lashed to 
the rigging ; his watch had stopped at 
four o’clock. This harrowing disaster 
has caused the most powerful sensation 
in the west. Amongst the passengers 
were some military officers of rank. Many 
bodies have since been cast ashore ; 
among them were those of a mother and 
her infant, fast locked in each other's 
arms. “ Every shop in Haverfordwest,’? 
we are told, “ was closed; it was one 
scene of mourning; fourteen of the 
most respectable tradesmen of this little 
town have perished, and ten of the 
lower class. Grievously as many have 
suffered, the captain’s case was most 
melancholy.’? His wife, whom he had 
left near her confinement, was seized 
with premature labour on the communi- 
cation of the sad tidings, and died, 
leaving nine orphan children. She had 
recently had £1,500 left her; it was all 
invested in the Frolic, which was a new 
vessel with engines nearly one hundred 
horse power, and made her first trip 
only in October last. We believe this 
is the first steamer which has been lost 
in the Bristol Channel. 

It may seem singular after such a 
narrative as the foregoing, that we should 
here say a word or two on the great 
safety of steam vessels. Capt. Ross, 
the celebrated navigator, justly remarks 


that under the worst circumstances, that 
is, if the engines go wrong—an occurs 
rence in the present perfection of ma- 
chinery which hardly ever takes place— 
the steamer is placed in a much better 
situation than a sailing vessel. The 
lowness of the masts, and the compara- 
tive absence of rigging is of vast conse- 
quence in case of a storm—when the 
prodigious force which the wind exerts 
over the masts and shrouds of a ship, is 
considered. The paddle-boxes also 
break in some measure the force of the 
waves. And we will give one instance 
out of very many of the importance of 
machinery. The City of Edinburgh 
steamer, off a lee shore (near Bridling- 
ton Bay) in one of the most dreadful 
storms that ever ravaged the east coast, 
(February, 1830,) let go two anchors 
and eased, or gently worked her paddles 
so as to relieve the strain on her cables; 
by which means she safely rode out the 
gale, which was of long duration. We 
may add that forty or fifty sail of ves- 
sels were driven ashore on the adjacent 
coast at the time. VYvyYAn. 


Spirit of Discovery. 


Thunder Storms in France. 
The Count de Triston has made ob- 
servations on the direction of the thun- 





der-storms which have devastated eo 


department of the i for the las 

sixteen years. The following general 
infererces have been made by him, re- 
p snare the progress and intensity of 
thunder-storms in plain countries, inter- 
sected by shallow valleys. Thunder- 
storms are attracted by forests. When 
one arrives at a forest, if it be obliquely, 
it glides along it; if directly, or if the 
forest be narrow, it is turned from its 
direction; if the forest be broad, the 
tempest may be totally arrested. When- 
ever a forest, being in the path of a 
thunder-storm, tends to turn it aside, 
the velocity of the storm seems retard- 
ed, and its intensity is augmented. A 
thunder cloud, which is arrested by a 
forest, exhausts itself along it, or, if it 
pass over, is greatly weakened. When 
a large river or valley is nearly parallel 
to the course of a thunder-storm, the 
latter follows its direction; but the ap- 
proach of a wood, or the somewhat 
abrupt turn of the river or valley, makes 
it pass off. A thunder-cloud attracts 
another which is at no great distance, 
and causes it to deviate from its course. 
There is reason to-believe, that the ac- 
tion is reciprocal. A cloud attracted by 
a larger, accelerates its motion, as it 
approaches the principal cloud. When 
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there is an affluent cloud, which was 
committing ravages, it sometimes sus- 
pends them on approaching the princi- 
pal mass, which is perhaps a conse- 
quence of the acceleration of its course; 
but after the union the evil generally 
increases. Twenty-one thunder-storms, 
whose course has been dictinctly traced, 
have extended from N.N.W. to S.S.W. 
No destructive thunderstorm has come 
from any other points of the horizon. 
Lastly, the position and form of the 
forest of Orleans, Blois, &c. satisfac- 
torily accounts for the frequency of hail- 
‘storms in certain communes, and their 
rare occurrence in others.—Jameson. 

Temperature of Mines in Cornwall. 

The following interesting observations 
were made by Robert Were Fox, Esq. 
of Falmouth, and communicated to the 
Royal Geological Society of Cornwall: 
At Tingtang copper-mine, in the parish 
of Gwennap, at the bottom of the en- 
gine-shaft, which is in Killas (clayslate), 
and 178 fathoms deep, the water, two 
months ago, was at the temperature of 
82 deg. In 1820, when the shaft was 
105 fathoms deep, the temperature of 
the water was 68 deg. ; thus an increase 
of 14 deg. has been observed in sinking 
73 fathoms, which is equal to 1 deg. in 
5 fathoms. At Huel Vor tin-mine, near 
Helston, the water was 69 deg., at the 
bottom of a shaft 139 fathoms deep, in 
the year 1819. It is now 209 fathoms 
deep, and the temperature is 79, which 
gives an increase of 1 deg. in sinking 7 
fathoms. This part of the mine is in 
Killas. The highest temperature of 
the water, at the bottom of Poldice 
copper and tin-mine, in the parish of 
Gwennap, in 1820, which was then 144 
fathoms under the surface, was 80 deg. 
It is now 176 fathoms deep, and the 
pes goes is 99. deg. ; and, in a cross 
level, 20 fathoms further north, the 
water is 100 deg. The two last men- 
tioned temperatures are the highest 
hitherto observed in any of the mines of 
Cornwall; and the increase is equal to 
19 deg. in one case, and 20 deg. in an- 
other, in sinking 32 fathoms, or 1 deg. 
for 14 fathom. Three persons only 
-were employed at the time near each of 
these stations, and the water pumped up 
from this part of the mine was estimated 
at 1,800, gallons in twenty-four 
hours; and it was found to contain a 
considerable quantity of common salt in 
solution.—Jbid. 

Volcano in New Zealand. 

Accompanying a specimen of volcanic 
ashes sent to me by Colonel Lindsay, of 
Sydney, is a notice to the following 
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effect: — This substance is found on 
what is called White Island, from the 
ashes that continually fall from a vole 
cano, at present in a state of activity, 
and ‘which has been long in the same 
condition. It is about three miles round, 
and lies opposite to the Bay of Plenty, 
between the river Thames and the East 
Cape, and from twenty to thirty miles 
from the mainland of New Zealand. 
When this island was last visited, it 
presented a frightful display of flame 
and smoke from the crater of its vol- 
cano. At the foot of the hill in which 
the volcano is situated, there is a lake 
of boiling sulphur, and all around the 
lake the ground is encrusted with sul- 
phur. The natives say the volcano runs 
under the sea, and bursts out again in 
the interior of New Zealand, about 
twenty miles: from the shore, in a dis- 
trict where there is a large hot lake 
in the waters, of which the nutives cook 
their provisions.— Ibid. 
Dr. Turnbull Christie. 

Dr. Turnbull Christie, who has been 
appointed to examine the geology of the 
Presidency of Madras, by the India 
Company, has left Edinburgh for our 
Eastern Empire. He travels through 
France and Italy, embarks for Alexan- 
dria,—from thence he visits the Holy 
Land, Mount Sinai, — sails down the 
Red Sea for Bombay, and from thence 
by land or sea to Madras. From the 
varied talent and information of this 
accomplished individual, his indomitable 
zeal and activity, and experience of 
eastern climate and travelling, we anti- 
cipate great accessions to our know- 
ledge of the natural history of the va- 
rious countries he visits. He takes 
with him a puinter for the purposes of 
zoology, comparative anatomy, botany, 
and geology, and a complete set of in- 
struments for ascertaining the nature of 
the meteorological and hydrographical 
phenomena that may — themselves 
to his attention.— Ibid, 

Imitative Champagne. 

The crystallized acids of the currant 
and of the gooseberry are used by some 
foreign chemists to acidulate well fer- 
mented sugar, in imitation of champagne. 
For this purpose the best white raw 
sugar of the East Indies, in consequence 
of more readily and effectually running 
into a vinous state, is preferred. The 
wine thus produced, certainly approaches 
nearer to the flavour, &c. of genuine 
champagne, than the wine of the green 
gooseberry or of the white currant, and 
is probably as wholesome, if not more so, 
than genuine champagne.— Gazette of 
Practical Medicine. 
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AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


DICTIONARY OF THE ARCHITECTURE 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


Tuars work is from the elaborating hand 
of Mr. Britton, who announces it as 
“his last literary undertaking.’? We, 
however, hope he will revoke, but follow 
the suit he has been so long and we 
know, as far as the public are concerned, 
so profitably, engaged in. In truth, he 
is well entitled to the motto he has 
chosen for this Dictionary, from Antony 
Wood :—** What toyle hath been taken, 
az no man thinketh, sono man believeth, 
but he that hath made the trial.’’ 

The reader knows our partiality to 
popular antiquities, and will, therefore, 
not be surprised at the present work 
having delighted us. The First Part, 
the only one yet published, does not 
extend through the letter A. The ob- 
ject of the whole is to include “the 
words used by old and modern authors 
in treating of architectural and other 
antiquities ; with etymology, definition, 
description, and historical elucidation, 
and biographical notices of ancient ar- 
chitects.’’ Its preparation has occupied 
the editor many years; the copy must 
have accumulated “line upon line— 
here a little and there a little,’’so that 
it may be regarded as the digest of an 
active literary life—of a mind ardently 
devoted to one branch of study, yet 
taxing all knowledge for its furtherance 
—and without such enthusiasm no man 
can hope to attain his object. In his 
title-page the editor quotes from Bacon’s 
Advancement of Learning—* Out of 
monuments, names, words, proverbs, 
traditionz, private records, and evidences, 
fragments of stories, passages of books, 
and the like, we doe save and recover 
somewhat from the deluge of time,’’ and 
these eloquent lines convey no inade- 

uate idea of the labour bestowed on the 

ictionary before us. The authorities 
quoted in its progress are enumerated 
to 114, and, as our extract will show, 
the references are specially made. 

Attar. Ara, Lat.; altare, It. and 
Sp. ; auéel, Fr.; altar, Port. and Ger. 
An elevated table of either stone; marble 
or wood, dedicated to particular cere- 
monies of religious worship. The ear- 
liest authentic notice of altars occurs in 
Holy Writ, where it is said that “ Noah 
built an altar to the Lord.”’ In the 
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patriarchal times it is evident that they 
were mude in the simplest manner, and 
generally of single blocks of stone. The 
principal altars, under the Mosaic ritual, 
were those of incense, burnt-offering, 
and the table of shew-bread. The first 
was small, and of shittim-wood, overlaid 
with plates of gold; the table for the 
paral ane was of the same materials, 
but of a more extended size; and that 
for the burnt offerings was a large coffer 
of shittim-wood, covered with brass, 
within which, suspended from the horns 
of the four corners, was a grate of brass 
whereon the fire was made and sacrifices 
were laid. After the Jews returned 
from captivity in Babylon, the altar was 
differently constructed; but, in general, 
it was a pyramidal pile of stones. That 
erected by Joshua, at the command of 
Moses, was of-unhewn stone; Solomon’s 
was of brass and unhewn stones; and 
the altar built by Zerubbabel and the 
Maccabees was of similar stones. All 
the nations of antiquity considered large, 
massive, unhewn stones, to be emblema- 
tic of dignity and power. 

The heathens made their primitive 
altars of turf: wood, stone, and marble, 
were afterwards used; and, at Delos, 
the altar of Apollo was of horn. Their 
form, as well as material, varied conside- 
rably, being round, square, triangu- 
lar, &c. They were commonly placed 
to face the east; stood lower than the 
statues of the divinities to whom they 
were consecrated ; and were frequently 
adorned with sculptured representations 
of the gods, or of their symbols. Ac- 
cording to the superior character of the 
divinity were their height and name. 
Those to the celestial gods were placed 
on lofty substructures, whence called 
altaria, from alta and ara, “a high or 
elevated altar.’? Those terrestrially 
consecrated were called are, and were 
laid on the surface of the earth; whilst 
others, inscribed to the infernal deities, 
were placed in pits and excavations, and 
termed fo0go: Aaxxo, scrobiculi. Be- 
fore temples were generally constructed, 
altars were often placed in groves, and 
dedicated to certain gods; also by the 
sides of highways; and on the tops of 
mountains. In the great temples of 
ancient Rome, there were ordinaril 
three altars. The first, upon which 
incense was burnt, and libations offered, 
was raised in the sanctuary, at the foot 
of the statue of the divinity ; the second 
stood before the gate of the temple, and 
on it were sacri the victims ; and 
the third, upon which were placed the 
offerings and the sacred vessels, was 
portable. In the Roman houses, small 
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altars were dedicated to the lares, 
penates, and genii. In the camps they 
were stationed before the. general’s tent. 
Among the Greeks and Romans, altars 
were resorted to as asylums, or places 
of refuge, by slaves who fled from the 
cruelty of their masters; also by debtors, 
and criminals of every description.— 
[Adam's Rom. Antig. 6th edit. p. 327.] 
On many solemn occasions it was custo- 
mary to swear by and upon altars. 

In the Celtic, or Druidical temples, 
there were altars; and it is generally 
agreed that a flat stone, near the wes- 
tern part of the interior area of Stone- 
henge, was used for that purpose. 
Cromlechs are considered to have been 
used as altars by some antiquaries. 

In the Christian church the principal 
altar is almost invariably situated at the 
eastern end of the choir, or presbytery. 
In the early ages altars were made of 
wood, and were mostly small, plain, and 
portable; but, on the establishment of 
Christianity under Constantine, stone 
was used. Pope Sylvester, in the early 
part of the fourth century, decreed that 
stone altars should be generally adopted ; 
but the wooden onein the Lateran church 
at Rome was left as_a memorial of for- 
mer usage. The sixth canon of the 
council of Hippo forbade the consecra- 
tion of any altar unless made of stone ; 
and the same prohibition was repeated 
by the Epauniensian council, in the be- 
ginning of the sixth century. Erasmus 
mentions a wooden altar as remaining in 
his time at Canterbury Cathedral.— 
[Arche vol. xi. p. 359; and Bingham’s 
Works, vol. i. p. 302.] Where wooden 
altars. were retained, a marble, or stone, 
slab was always used to cover them. 
« Altare portabile consecrationem amit- 
tit, cm dapis a ligno avellitur.”’—[Du 
Cange-| hristian altars are generally 
in the form of small oblong tables, but 
they are sometimes made to resemble 
sarcophagi. The early Christians were 
accustomed to assemble for public wor- 
ship at the tombs of saints and martyrs; 
and they afterwards raised altars at the 
ery where the bodies of such persons 

ad been interred. Hence, probubly, 
originated the monumental shape, and 
the general usage of enclosing holy relics 
within them. These being inserted, 
the aperture was closed up with a small 
stone, termed sigillum altaris, and with 
mortar tempered with holy water.—[Du 
Cange, in voce Mata; Ciampini, Vet. 
Mon. vol. i. p. 180.] The churches of 
the Greek Christians have but one altar 
to each; and it is generally admitted 
that the Latin churches did not contain 
more before the sixth century. From 
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that time altars appear to have become 
very numerous. Bingham remarks that 
there are no fewer than twenty-five, 
besides the high altar, in St. Peter’s 
Church, at Rome [ Works, vol. i. p. 302] ; 
and Battely enumerates thirty-seven 
altars in Canterbury Cathedral prior to 
the Reformation. Their increase be- 
came so extensive in the time of Charles 
the Great, that he ordered the number 
to be reduced.—[Battely’s Cant. Sac. 
pt. ii. p. 26, in which work is a disser- 
tation on the subject.] In some parish 
churches, there were various altars de- 
dicated to different saints; that of Lam- 
beth, in Surrey, had five, besides the 
high altar. The decorations of Roman 
Catholic altars were often very splendid, 
being richly adorned with carving \or 
embossed work ; they were also some. 
times studded with precious stones and 
metals, The high altar in St. Augustin’s 
Church, at Canterbury, was not only 
embellished in a costly manner, but was 
accompanied by eight shrines, containing 
relics : of this, an engraved representa- 
tion is given in Somner’s “ Antiquities 
of Canterbury,’’ copied from an ancient 
drawing in Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
On great festivals, all the relics of a 
church were displayed on the high altar, 
which was illumined by numerous wax ta- 
pers. [Owen andBlakeway’s Shrewsbury, 
vol. ii. p. 52.] In the cathedral church 
of York there were two altars covered 
with plates of gold and silver; one of 
which, ornamented with a profusion of 
gems, supported a lofty and splendid 
crucifix. Above it were three ranges 
of lamps in a pharos of very large di- 
mensions.— [ Lingard’s 
Sax. Chur. p. 143.] Bequests were 
often made to provide candlesticks, 
sconces, lamps, and oil, for the different 
altars.—[See Nicolas’s test. Vet. In« 
dex ; Dugdale’s Baronage : and Webb’s 
Essay on Gloucester Abbey, p. 10 in 
Cath. Antig. Gloucester.]| In some 
parts of the country a tax, called /ot- 
shot, was levied to furnish wax for the 
game purpose.—[ Lingard, ut sup. p. 90.] 
On the accession of Queen Elizabeth, 
injunctions were issued for taking down 
the altars in parish churches, and sub- 
stituting in their stead the plain commu. 
nion-tables.—[Burnet’s Hist. of the Re- 
form., vol 111. buok iii.] Numerous 
entries on this subject appear in the 
churchwardens’ books, which prove a 
strict compliance with the queen’s order. 
In the “ Accompts of the Parish of St, 
Helen’s, Abingdon, Berks,’’ [4rcha. 
vol..i, p. 11— 23] are these items: “ An. 
1559. For taking down the altere, 20d.”? 
—© An. 1560. Payde for tymber and 
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making the communion-table, 6s. For 
a carpet for the communion-table, 2s. 8d. 
For paving the place where the aultere 
stood, 2s. 8d.’’ 


The plates in the present Part are 
twelve in number, of large octavo size. 
They are. mostly drawn by Cattermole, 
and the whole are engraved by J. Le 
Keux—both men of excellence in their 
respective branches of art. The title- 
page—the south porch Kings College 
Chapel, Cambridge—is exquisitely en- 
graved : the other plates illustrate the va- 
rieties of arcades, arches, bases, and 
bosses. Altogether, to the professional 
man or amateur this work will doubtless 
prove highly acceptable. 





The Cosmopolite. 


A VISION OF THE PAST. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Sweet memory, wafted by thy gentle gale, 
Oft up the stream of time I turn my sail, 
To view the fairy-baunts of long lost hours, 
Blest with far greenershades, far fresher flowers. 
ERS, 
As I was reclining one sober evening be- 
neath the spreading shade of a stately 
elm, memory assumed even more than 
her wonted sway over my mind, and 
portrayed before me, with her brightest 
colours, the scenes of the past. ’Twas 
the eve of a fair summer’s day, when 
the shades of night were gradually 
closing upon me, and enveloping all sur- 
rounding objects in obscurity as with a 
veil, that my mind withdrawing itself 
from the present, recurred to many 
events which took place in my early 
days, to me ever pregnant with the deep- 
est interest. ethought I once more 
wandered over those spots where I 
sported in youth, in the golden age of 
boyhood, when the events of life passed 
lightly over my head. How many busy 
thoughts flitted spectre-like over my 
mind! I saw as though they were pre- 
sent those scenes of my childhood, when 
all was well with me, and the cup of 
happiness as yet undashed with bitter. 
Fancy presented to my view the compa- 
nion of most of my youthful frolics; he 
stood before me in all the force and vi- 
vidness of reality; I almost expected to 
hear him bid me welcome. Then I be- 
held that school where my daily tasks 
were performed, and waited anxiously, 
hoping to perceive the well-known faces 
of my former associates, issuing tumul- 
tuously from its humble portal, like bees 
in a mild spring morn, eager to cull 
their lond of sweets from each fair 
flower, 
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With lingering steps I departed from 
its loved precincts, and turned slowly 
towards the ivied church, in which I 
was wont to offer my weekly mite of 
prayer and praise. Gazing, with reve- 
rential awe, upon the sculptured monu- 
ments which covered its sacred walls, I 
almost expected to see the meek and 
lowly pastor of my youth, ascending the 
oaken pulpit, and once more in the ho- 
neyed words of religion and truth, ex- 
horting us “to do justly and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God !’? but a humble stone sequestered 
from the public gaze, reminded me that 
he had ceased to be numbered among 
the living. Then I was transported on 
the wings of fancy, to that dwelling 
which I inhabited in my youth, but 
which had long been no home for me. 
At its sight, what a mingled feeling of 
sorrow and melancholy overshadowed 
my mind! I saw those parents whom I 
had Jong lamented as inhabitants of the 
grave, occupied as they were wont in 
olden time. I gazed on the form of my 
beautepus and talented mother, busied 
in the care of those fair flowers, which 
emblems of their saint-like mistress, 
were soon to be mingled with the dust ; 
and I heard the round mellow tones of 
my father’s voice, pronouncing that 
farewell blessing, which he uttered with 
affecting fervour, as if conscious it would 
be the last. 

Almost while the parental benediction 
was ringing in my ears, some notes I 
used to lave in days of boyhood and in 
riper age, met my ear : 

Ah’ how welcome breathed the strain, 

Wakening thoughts that long have slept, 

Kindling former smiles again, 

Ju faded eyes that long have wept. 
What a thrill of emotion passed through 
my mind, too delightful to be perma- 
nent, too affecting to be described. It 
brought back to my recollection the 
days of yore, when the sun of happi- 
ness shone brightly over my head, and 
the horizon of my existence presented a 
cloudless expanse of sky. watched 
the partner of my cares, the wife of 
my, early love, putting all things in order 
for the coming of the husband of her 
choice, and then sitting down at the 
comfortable fire-side, ever and anon 
raising her head to listen for the sound 
of his well-known footstep, starting at 
the least noise, and rushing to the door, 
eager to be the first to be folded in his 
embrace. Suddenly while I was yet en- 
joying this delightful vision, one of the 
few sources of happiness life now pos- 
sesses for me, the strain was changed, 
the train of my ideas was snapt asunder 
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by a merciless hand, and I felt with 
sorrow it was but a waking dream, dif- 
ferent, far different, from the reality. 
An orphan and a widower, a houseless 
wanderer in a foreign land, among a 
people who have nothing in common 
with me; without a sympathizing mind 
to share my distress, and alleviate my 
sorrow ; life is but a blank, and death is 
my desire. 

Memory heedless of the present again 
conducted me to the past. I was once 
more present among those scenes, where 
I had enjoyed felicity pure and untainted 
by any admixture of evil, undisturbed 
by any trouble for the present, or any 
fear of the future. With what transport 
did I gaze upon the stately facade of the 
Vatican Cathedral, as it stood before me 
in all its grandeur and magnificence ; 
first softened and embellished by the be- 
nign rays of a southern moon, then as 
it last presented itself to my view, glit- 
tering with the thousand lights, which 
annually deck its proud colonnades, at 
the return of the paschal feast. Having 
looked and looked again with unwearied 
delight, I passed the mausoleum of Ha- 
drian, crossed the Ponte St. Angelo, and 
threading my way through the dirty tor- 
tuous streets of modern Rome, arrived 
at the Forum, sacred to the manes of 
orators and statesmen, illustrious in the 
mind of every lover of classical learning, 
though now devoted to the degrading 
station of a pig-market. There I saw, 
in thought, the Good Agrippa borne 
along in his triumphal car, amid the 
mag of the multitude accompanying 

im to the Temple of Palatine Jove ; 
rejoicing in the goodwill] and admiration 
of all, save of his envious and distrust- 
ful sovereign, the tyrant Tiberius. Fol- 
lowing the sacred way as my guide, the 
Flavian Amphitheatre, that stupendous 
monument of Roman magnificence, at- 
tracted my notice. With due reverence 
I surveyed that holy spot, where many 
saints and ‘martyrs had shed their life 
blood, in attestation of the truth of their 
Christian calling; where the Apostle 
Paul had, in all the fervour and anima- 
tion of inspired truth, called upon all 
men everywhere ‘‘to turn from these 
vanities to the living God ;’’ and where, 
having done the work which was ap- 
pointed him to do, in that he had 
* preached Christ crucified’’ to Jew 
and Gentile, bondeman, and free, he 
submitted to the fatal stroke with a 
cheerfulness worthy of the cause for 
which he was to suffer. 

Then my imagination bore me to 
Naples’ matchless gulf, and 1 beheld it 
successively illumined by the parting 
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rays of the setting sun, and in the quiet 
midnight hour, besprinkled with the 
myriad torches of the fishermen enguged 
in the pursuit of the finny tribes. As I 
once more examined its beauteous sites, 
guy in all the luxuriance of an Italian 
spring, I recognised Misenum, where 

ornelia, the noble wife of the brave 
though unfortunate Pompey, mourned 
in a long widowhood, the loss she had 
sustained; and where Agrippina wept 
the death of that Germanicus, who 
proved himself the first among Rome’s 
citizens, and her bulwark against the 
foreign foe. Before me was Sorrento, 
sacred to the memory of Tasso, who 
found in its humble villa an asylum from 
the injustice of princes. Rearing its 
lofty summit above the vine and the 
olive, Vesuvius, ‘ the mountain,’’ as it 
is termed par excellence, claimed re- 
gard, as the voluntary tomb of the elder 
Pliny, who there fell a victim to his zeal 
for science. 

After but a brief gaze upon the many 
objects which everywhere presented 
themselves to my view, each deserving 
a separate and minute attention, I was 
suddenly transported to the tribune in 
the Florence Gallery, and paid my cus- 
tomary tribute of admiration to the 
Medicean Venus, to Raphael’s match- 
less St. John, to Sassoferrato’s exquisite 
Madonna, and last though not least, to 
the famed Sibyl Samise. These were 
only present for a moment, when they 
vanished, and I stood in the Place of St. 
Mark, at Venice, in the midst of those 
edifices which from their picturesque 
singularity and oriental splendour, ren- 
der that city so widely different in cha- 
racter from any other—everything in this 
extraordinary place partakes of such sin- 
gularity. The total absence of animals 
of every kind and the want of vegetation, 
strike the stranger with wonder; while 
the funereal form of the gondola, the 
fiacre of Venice, and the solemn silence 
which reign throughout, cause me- 
lancholy to pervade the mind. Hardly 
had these impressions of gloom subsided 
when I was sailing over the transparent 
waters of the Ingo maggiore, enjoying 
the most beautiful scenery which even 
‘La belle Italie’’ offers to the view of 
the tourist ; before me lay the “Isle of 
Beauty,”’ its sides clothed with oranges 
and myrtles, surmounted by terraces, 
gay with the most brilliant flowers; 
while the cloud-capped summit of Monte 
Rosa, one of the Tpitiest of the Alpine 
chain, formed a bold ond picturesque 
background. Then landing at Arona, 
I examined with almost the curiosity 
which novelty inspires, the colossal 
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statue of St. John Borromeo, who dur- 
ing the time that the plague laid waste 
Milan, and depopulated half Europe, 
went about doing good to the souls and 
bodies of men. 

Now, as if to heighten the effect by 
the aid of contrast, memory conveyed 
me to the dreary waste of an Appenine 
hill, which had been the scene of many 
a midnight murder, near the approach 
to the ancient city of podlch nat no 
man, nor beast, nor green herb, is to 
be seen for many a mile, while the arid 
sterility of the soil, formed by volcanic re- 
mains under the guise of jet black rocks, 
and yellow sulphureous earth, contri- 
bute to render this a scene of desolation 
and misery. Then I stood upon that 
noble terrace, whence looking over the 
Leman Lake, 1 beheld the snowy peaks 
of Mont Blanc, the Alpine Queen, tow- 
ering in rless majesty over the ad- 
joining heights. The Savoy shore with 

rren and precipitous rocks contrasted 
beautifully with the Pays de Vaud, and its 
fertile mountains covered with the vine- 
yards which furnish the Vin de Céte. 
But here my recollections were tinged 
with melancholy, since it was here that 
the seeds of that malady were sown, 
which was to send to a premature grave, 
one who was the apple of my eye, the 
sun of my existence. Here my angel 
bride first faded, like a spring flowret 
nipped in early bud, and here she dis- 
covered the first signs of that fatal dis- 
order, which with slow though certain 
steps, cut her off in the morning of her 
youth, and the midst of her enjoyment. 
Here she acquired that delicate and al- 
moat unreal beauty, which is too often 
the harbinger of fatal malady; here 
the paleness of her cheek and the bright- 
ness of her eye, first indicated that con- 
sumptive tendency, which makes the 
young and lovely so dear to the heart— 
and now that it was evident even to my 
unwilling eyes, her days below were 
numbered, now that I could not but be 
aware her gentle spirit would soon wing 
its flight to him wo gave it,—my love 
increased if possible in a tenfold degree, 
and I felt my very existence was bound 
up in hers. Memory led me by the same 
route which I had followed with my 
Abine, and my reflections gradually as- 
sumed more and more of a sombre hue, 
as I approached the place which received 
her last breath. By travelling slowly 
and taking but short stages, she managed 
with difficulty to reach Paris ; there na- 
ture became incapable of further effort, 
and even the desire of revisiting her na- 
tive land, which had sustained her thus 
far, became inadequate to support her 
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enfeebled frame ; she sunk in that sleep 
from which she was doomed never to 
awaken, the last link which bound her 
to existence having been broken. 

My sufferings had now reached their 
climax, and their recollection was too 
much for me to bear. I remembered that 
I was alone in the wide world, that joy 
would be for ever a stranger to my heart, 
and that tearful melancholy was to be my 
portion, till such time as I should be 
united to my beloved, in those regions 
of bliss where 

Morniug waits with golden eye 
To dawn upon life's weary night. 
Viator. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Pournals. 


FAMILY POETRY. 
MY LETTERS. 
“ Litera scripta manet.”"—OLD Saw. 


ANOTHER mizzling, drizzling day ! 

Of clearing up there's no appearance, 
So I'll sit down without delay, 

Aud bere at least I'll make a clearance! 


Oh ne’er, ‘ in such a day as this,” 
Would Dido, with her woes oppressed, 
Have woo’d Eneas back to bliss, 
Or Troilus gone to bunt for Cressid ! 


No, they'd have staid at home, likejme, 
And popp’d their toes upon the fender, 
And drank a quiet cup of tea; 
—On days like this one can’t be tender. 


So, Molly, draw that basket nigher, 
And put my desk upon the table— 

Bring that portfolio—stir the fire— 

Now off as fast as you are able. 


First, here’s a card from Mrs. Grimes, 

“ A Ball »—she knows that I’m no dancer— 
That woman’s asked me fifty times, 

And yet I never send an answer. 





“Dear Jack, 
Just lend me twenty ——. 
Till Monday next, when I'll return it. 
Yours truly, , 
Henry Gibbs.” 
Why, z——ds! 


y 
T’ve seen the man but twice—here, burn it. 


One from my cousin, Sophy Daw, 
Full of Aunt Margery’s distresses. 

‘¢ The cat has kitten'd ‘ in the draw,’ 
And ruin’d two bran-new silk dresses."’ 


From Sam, ‘“‘ The Chancellor’s motto "—nay 
Confound his puns, he knows I hate ’em; 
“ Pro Rege, Lege, Grege’"—ay, 
“‘ For king read mob!” Brougham's old 
erratum. 
From Seraphina Price—'‘ At two— 
Till then I can’t, my dearest John, stir.” 
Two more, because I did not go, 
en “Wretch!” and “ Faithless mon- 
ster!” 


* Dear Sir, 
This morning Mrs. P. 

Who's doing quite as well as may be, 
Presented me at half-past three 

Precisely, with another baby ; 
“ We'll name it John, and know with pleasure 

You'll stand” ——Five guineas more, confound 

' 


it 
I wish they*d call’d it Nebuchadnezzar, 
Or thrown it in the Thames, and drown’d it. 
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What have we nex!? A civil Dun, 

* John Brown would take it as a favour "— 
Another, and a surlier one, 

“IT can’t put up with sich behaviour.” 


«* Bill so long standing,” —“‘ quite tired out,” — 
« Must sit down to insist on payment "— 

** Cali'd ten times !’"—here’s a fuss about 
A few coats, waistcoats, and sali raimeut ! 


For once I'll send an answer, and in— 
—form Mr. Snip he needn't “ call” so, 
But, when his biil’s us * tired of standing” 

As he is, beg ‘twill “ sit down ” also. 


This from my rich old uncle, Ned, 
Thanking me for my annual present, 
And saying he last Tuesday wed 
His cook-maid Nelly—vastly pleasant ! 


Au ill-spelt note from Tom at school, 
Begging I'll let him learn the fiddle— 
Another from that precious foo) 
Miss Pyefinch, with a stupid riddle. 


«If you was in the puddle,” how 
I should rejoice that sight to see'— 

“* And you were out on’t, tell me now 
What that same puddle then would be?” 


“Dye give itup ” Indeed I do! 
Confound these antiquated minxes, 

{ won't play “ Billy Black,” toa‘ Blue,” 
Or Edipus to such old Sphinxes. 


A note sent up from Kent, to show me, 
Left with my bailiff, Peter King, 
«* Til burn them b—~y stacks down, blow me! 
Yours, most sincerely, 
Captain Swing.” 
Four begging letters with petitions, 
One from my sister Jane, to pray 
I'll “ execute a few commissions ” 
Io Bond Street, “‘ when I go that way.” 


And “buy at Pearsal’s, in the city, 

Twelve skeins of silk for netting purses, 
Colour no matter—so it’s pretty ; 

Two hundred pens—— ”’ two hundred curses! 


From Mrs. Jones: ‘ My little Billy 
Goes up his schooling to begin, 
Will you just step to Piccadilly, 
And meet him when the coach comes in? 
“‘ And then, perbaps, you will as well see 
The poor dear fellow safe to school, 
At Dr. Smith’s, in Little Chelsea?” 
Heaven send he flog the little fool. 


From Lady Snooks: “ Dear sir, you know, 
You promised me last week a Rebus, 

Or something smart and apropos 
For my new Album?” Aid me Phoebus! 


“« My hint is followed by my second ; 
Yet should my first my second sce, 

A dire mishap it would be reckon’d, 
And sadly shock'd my first would be. 


“‘ Were I but what my Whole implies, 
And pass’d by chance across your portal, 
You'd cry, ‘ Can I believe my eyes? 
I never saw so queer a mortal.’ 
“« Forthen my bead would not be on, 
My arms their shoulders must abandon, 
My very body would be gone, 
I should not have a leg to stand on.” 


Come, that’s dispatch’d—what fullows ?—stay— 
** Reform demanded by the nation ; 
Vote for Tagrag and Bobtail ,”—ay, 
By Jove, a blessed Reformation | ! 
Jack, clap the saddle upon Rose,— 
Or no—the filly—she’s the fleeter ; 
The devil take the rain—Here gocs— 
I’m off—a plumper for Sir Peter. 
Blackwood's Magazine. 








THE NOSE. 
Tue facetious Mr. Theodore Hook has 
written an excellent song on the subject, 
which we are sorry we cannot insert 
here. The admirers of Shakspeare 
(a pretty considerable number) must 
remember that the great poet has devo- 
ted part of his amazing genius to the 
matter under consideration. Indeed, 
the celebrity of Bardolph’s nose will 
endure as long as the name of the mighty 
bard himself, which we take to be a 
most venerable longevity. Stevens, Ma- 
lone, Johnson, and other commentators 
of Shakspeare, are greatly to blame for 
not giving sufficient importance to Bar- 
dolph’s “ lantern in the poop.”? | Every 
one is aware that the first duty and 
business of commentators (after abusing 
their predecessors) is to find ways and 
means of swelling the bulk of the work 
on which they comment, to double its 
size. How is it then that not even a 
single page is devoted to an erudite illus- 
tration and exposition of Bardolph’s 
extraordinary feature—a feature, too, 
which used to serve the owner for such 
a splendid diversity of purposes. It is 
clearly proved that it was available in the 
capacity of a link to light Master Bar- 
dolph to the public houses. Now only 
conceive of what immense service this 
must have been at a time when no one 
dreamt of the discovery of gas; when 
London was so imperfectly illuminated 
as to render it specially perilous to walk 
about the streets in a dark night: then 
again this very peculiar lamp consumed 
no oil, but derived its nourishment from 
the pure spirits that presided at Bar- 
’s potations. There is a tradition 
in Andalusia, somewhat resembling the 
interesting account of Bardolph’s nasal 
appendage ; still it savours so strongly 
of the miraculous, that we are almost 
afraid to present it as deserving im- 
licit faith. It is related that there 
ived a mun at Carmona a a 
tremendous fiery nose. This person 
got into a rage, one night at supper, 
with his better half, and giving a kick 
to the table, extingnished the light. 
The wife, amidst the obscurity which 
pervaded the room, observed a fiery 
globular spark buoyed in the air, and 
with great promptitude applied the can- 
dlestick to it, Lo! what was her asto- 
nishment when she discovered that she 
had lighted the candle at her irascible 
husband’s nose! Probably it was this 
same individual, of whom it has been 
said that his friends made it a common 
ractice to use his olfactory organ to 
Fight their cigars. But independent of 
these extraordinary uses, for which some 
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noses have been available, we perceive 
in daily life the multifarious services 
they render to mankind. Now let us 
calmly ask how would snuff-takers in- 
dulge their taste without noses? Again, 
what would be the use of pocket hand- 
kerchiefs? Would John Farina, the 
immortal inventer of eau-de-Cologne, 
have realized a fortune? And what 
would become of the whole tribe of 
perfumers ? nay, even the very existence 
of odoriferous flowers would be useless ; 
the rose itself would lose half its merit, 
and then of course one half of the poe- 
try on the rose would be lost to the 
world. With just reason does the Per- 
sian poet, Saadi, exclaim— 
“© Oh! Qneen of flowers! lovely rose ! 

What wouldst thou be without the nose? 
But if any thing else were necessary to 
prove the genius and poetry of the nose, 
we have but to recur to the figurative 
expressions which we find even in fami- 
liar parlance. Now observe, ‘‘ He pokes 
his nose every where.’”? Can any thing 
be more appropriate to designate a med- 
dling intruder—a curious Paul Pry: 
again, “J smell a rat ;’’ what strong 
meaning is there in that humble meta- 

horical phrase ! But examples are end- 
es8.— Englishman’s Magazine. 


Fine Arts. 


WORKS OF THE OLD MASTERS AT THE 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


In this exhibition we observe, that thirty- 
six of the pictures were contributed by 
his majesty, and that the nobility and 
gentry, stimulated by the example of 
that illustrious personage, have added 
one hundred and thirty-six more from 
their own collections. The admirers of 
painting have, therefore, an excellent 
opportunity of viewing some of the 
choicest specimens of those masters who 
have flourished in the Italian, Spanish, 
Flemish, Dutch, and English schools. 
The few subjoined notes were made at 
the Exhibition. 

No. 4. The Duke of Buckingham’s 
two sons, painted by Sir A. Vandyke. 

5. The Holy Family in a Landscape, 
Titian. The colouring of this picture 
is extremely fine. 

8. Portrait of a Jew, painted by 
Rembrandt in 1637. 

12. Forest Scene with Figures, richly 
coloured and freely executed by Hob- 
bima. 

16. Sea Port, evening; Claude. It 
is worthy of remark, that no artist be- 





fore the time of Claude ever succeeded 
in representing faithfully. the different 
times of the day. The same observa- 
tion may be applied, with almost equal 
justice, to those who have painted sznce 
the period of that great master. The 
picture before us portrays the sea, 
with a glorious setting sun; the water 
is gently rippled, and receives from the 
retiring sunbeams a peculiarly glowing 
and sparkling appearance. Some ves- 
sels are introduced, and there are afew 
figures on the beach. 

22. A a Romantic Landscape, by Gas- 
par Poussi It ists of abrupt 
rocks, which are finely relieved by a 
clear Italian sky, stately trees, mounds 
of earth, adorned with vegetation, and 
a few figures introduced with great 
taste. 

27. Portrait of Navagero, a celebrated 
Latin poet, Titian. A very intellectual 
physiognomy is here displayed. 

30. The Death of Mary Magdalen, 
is a chaste and delicately painted picture 
by Albano. 

35. Boors quarrelling. A. Ostade. 

52. Absalom and Tamar, painted for 
the Cornaro Family in 1645, by Guer- 
cino. 

54. Landscape with Figures, a sweet 
little work by Wynants and A. Vande- 
velde. 

65. Portrait of Gerard Douw, by 
himself. 

72. A Stag Hunt, by Philip Wouver- 
mans, containing a great deal of inci- 


dent. 

76. A Musical Party, called Le Cor- 
set Bleu; a perfect chef d’euvre, by 
Metzu. 

102. A Féte Champétre—Wattean. 

139. Portrait of William, Duke of 
Cumberland; a majestic performance, 
by Sir J. Reynolds. 

150. The Effects of Intemperance— 
Jan Steen. This picture represents a 
drinking party; the two principal 
figures in the piece are a man and a 
female, who appear nearly intoxicated. 
At a little distance from them is a 
drunken woman, leaning her head on a 
table ; a boy is in the act of picking 
her pocket. 

On the top of an article of furniture, 
placed against the wall of the room, is 
observed a mischievous monkey, who is 

ulling up the weights of a clock that 
fame by; and in the foreground of 
the picture appears a dog about to form 
an acquaintance with a fine piece of beef. 

July 7, 1831. G. W.N. 





*,* An Antiquary’s Notes on Ludge’s Por- 
traits—iv our next. 
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She Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifies. 
SAKSPEARE. 





ODDITIES. 
By the newspapers we perceive that 
Mount Ararat is to be let, furnished, 
and that for tickets to view the same, 
application is to be made to Mr. Rainy. 


Light offices are also advertised by 
Mr. Day and Son; and Dining-rooms 
in the heart of the city—coming-in very 
moderate. 


There is some confused drollery in the 
title of a book—“ Dates and Distances: 
showing what may be done in a Tour of 
sixteen months; as performed in the 
years 1829 and 1830.’? Then comes the 
critic’s opinion—very gravely given, and 
recommending the book. as ‘ useful to 
Suture travellers:”” why say future? 
‘it is anything but a dry itinerary. The 
tables at the end are excellent.’? This 
is all very like cut und dry. Beinga 
travelling book, it is in post 8vo.: 

uarto would be better, as it would be 
our in hand. 

A champion has just started against 
Cesar, and written a book called 
¢ Cesar and the Britons ; an attempt to 
defend Ancient Britain from the Calum- 
nies of Historians and Economists.” If 
the thing is just now an attempt, when 
will it be settled? This is surely the 
eleventh hour. 


‘¢ Six Lectures on Liberality ’? are an- 
nounced., We conclude they are to be 
gratuitously given. 


“ The Stranger’s Bride ’’ is described 
as “a truly delicious composition ;”’ 
“ tells a pretty tale, to which the plain- 
tive character of the air is well wedded.’’ 


In a critique on a Tale of Real Life, 
we read that “‘ The hero, as becomes an 
Irish gentleman and a recruiting officer, 
is always in love with a married lady, a 
single one, and a widow.” 


The first line, in large type, of an 
advertisement is “‘ Family Mansion, with 
the right to shoot over one.’’ 

Among some effects to be. sold is “a 
Chariot Fly :’? what will Naturalists 
say to this a century hence ? 


«A Library of Books and choice old 
Wines.”’ ‘* To be viewed and tasted in 
the usual manner.’’ — “ Collection of 
Pictures of the late John Maitland, 
Esy.”’ 

Maps.—Everything may be illustrated 
by maps. The French = have 
‘a gastronomic map, explaining the eat- 


ables and drinkables each division of 
France produces, and coloured accord- 
ingly. ‘The other day we saw a Politi- 
cal Map of Blue and orange, explaining 
the feeling of Great Britain on the Re- 
form Bill; and now we have a Map of 
the course of the Cholera Morbus. 


A hotel at Bognor has “ a terrace and 
walk, with uninterrupted sea-views, on 
the sea-side.’’ 


A person “ accustomed to tuition in 
the higher circles solicits a small loan :’’ 
No bad proof of proficiency. 


“¢ Blair’s Pills ’? are recommended for 
the Gout. Would not Blair’s Lectures 
be better ? 


*¢ Loss of Teeth, as supplied by —— 
claims general attention.’” We always 
thought the perfection of false teeth to 
consist in their being unnoticed. 


Ar a conference held between the Ca- 
tholics and the Hugonots, one of the 
chiefs of each party, with an assistant, 
were selected to attend before the go- 
vernor of Caen. A numerous assem- 
blage of persons of both sects were 
waiting without, anxiously inquiring of 
every one who came from the meeting 
how matters went on; ‘ To tell you the 
truth,’’ said M. de Biacourt, a Catholic, 
to a Hugonot inquirer, “ we cannot 
say that your wiseman has more wisdom 
than our wiseman, but to make amends, 
our ignoramus is ten times more igno- 
rant than your ignoramus.”’ 


‘6 SHOCKING BAD HAT.”’ 


Emerson, the mathematician, who was 
otherwise singular in his dress, had but 





one hat, which he made last him the | 


best part of his lifetime, gradually les- 


sening the flaps, bit by bit, as it lost. its a 


elasticity and hung down, till nothing 
but the crown remained.”’— Tatler. - . 


The composition of bread with saw- 
dust is likely to become highly popular 
with parish boards. —Morning Herald. 





INS AND OUTS. 


In promise rich, but poor in pay, 
In the King’s Bench, a Talent lay ; 

“ Why, In?”’ cried Colin Clout. 

His visions fled—his fortunes crost, 
Broad-bottom answer’ d, “ Borough lost, 
¢¢ 1’m én—because I’m out.” 
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